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And never the twain shall meer? 
Apoomniees ond Career EXCCUIIVES... 


BRIDGING THE GAP: 


A DIALOGUE 


fi relationshin be- 
career goveriiiie nt er- 
es and appointed managers is 
one that must be reinvented with 
every change of Adm mstration. With 


n eye to improving that relation- 


ship —~<ind to perhaps shorte 1] the 


shakedown per ods that will be re- 
quired n the future—the Senior 
Executit es Association this sum- 
mer sponsored a forum at which 
the perspect ves of both groups 
mere pre sented and discussed A 
summary of participants’ Vview- 
points and suggestions, drastical- 


, ” 
4 edited for space, follows 


I think that all of us would agree 
that a gap does exist in communi- 
cation between political appoint- 
ees and career executives. I would 
like to suggest a couple reasons 
for the gap. The first may be be- 
cause there are misunderstand- 
ings. The political executive comes 
with certain expectations; the ca- 
reerist has different expectations; 
they arrive at a point where the 
expectations are looked at from a 
different point of view and we 
have a breakdown. 
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Frankly, those kinds are easy 
to fix, and that’s part of what this 
program today is about. But the 
second kind are more difficult: 
they may well be because career 
executives don’t like the message. 
The message may be clear, but we 
don’t like what we are hearing, 
and that’s harder to fix. But it can 
help us, as careerists, to first 
know what the message is, and 
second, to believe that our input 
and our understanding are 
needed, wanted and considered. 
Perhaps the message that some 
of us don’t like is that the Federal 
government is changing, and 
maybe it will never be the same. 
That doesn’t mean that it is worse: 
it might be better, it might be 
worse, but at least it is going to be 
different. 

If we are all to survive, and 
the government is to operate well, 
we must communicate. The speak 
ers today will tell us how they 
have communicated, and how they 
have survived in this environ- 
ment, both as careerists and as po- 
litical appointees. 


is a pleasure to talk about a 

very important subject to all of 
us, because political appointees and 
career executives have to work to- 
gether or the government simply 
can’t survive. We have a very, 
very unique system. Less than 
twenty percent of the world popu- 
lation lives under a system which 
has politically appointed individu- 
als based on elections and 
continuing career service that 
they can rely on. A handful of 
countries have survived under this 
kind of system. It shouldn’t sur- 
prise us that the topic today is 


very difficult to deal with. 











We are talking about a subject 


which is fundamental to our form of 


government and its survival in the 
world. As the President mentioned 
in his speech in London, democracy 
is a very fragile form of govern- 
ment. And it’s critical to the surviv- 
al of this kind of government that 
we both do the jobs that the gov- 
ernment gives us to do. 

That there is some reluctance to 
look the problem squarely in the 
face, I can testify from direct expe- 
rience. My first speech as Director 
was before the ASPA National Con- 
ference in Detroit in April 1981. In 
it, I made what I thought was a 
not-exceptional statement, 
referring to the distinction made by 
the father of modern public admin- 
istration, Max Weber, between po- 
litical leadership and career leader- 
ship. In Politics as a Vocation, he 
said that the politician’s calling is to 
take a stand on an issue and the civ- 
il service acts on exactly the oppo- 
site principle—that of responsibili- 
ty. “The honor of the civil servant is 
vested in his ability to execute con- 
scientiously the order of superior 
authorities. Without this moral dis- 
cipline and self denial, in the 
highest sense of the term, the 


whole apparatus would fall to 
pieces.” Now some say that means 
Devine, or Max Weber, whoever 
they want to blame it on, doesn’t 
want the career civil servants in- 
volved in policy making, and that 
isn’t what that means. What it 
means is that the primary responsi- 
bility of the political appointee is to 
set the direction of policy. And the 
primary responsibility of the civil 
servant is to carry it out. It would 
be foolish to try to separate these 
into airtight compartments. Even 
this Administration, which David 
Broder said came in with a more 
complete set of policy alternatives 
than any he has seen in forty years 
of reporting on the scene, does not 
come in with a full list of precisely 
what it wants to do. And even in 
terms of what the Administration 
thinks it wants to do, it very much 
needs the advice of the career civil 
servant who knows how the system 
really works and the problems it 
may have in instituting the 
program. 

So there are two separate 
fields of primary importance. But 
they must overlap. I can guaran- 
tee you that OPM isn’t one of the 
places where political appointees 
don’t know the career senior exec- 
utives. I suspect that if you asked 
them, they would say they see too 
much of us, if anything. I would 
consider it the height of folly not 
to utilize the career expertise that 
we have. 

The political appointee cannot 
survive if he doesn’t know the 
facts. And the only repository of 
institutional memory is the career 
service. As Weber said, that is its 
very soul. 

In OPM, I've instituted a sys- 
tem in which we get a very broad 
presentation of views in option pa- 
pers, where we look at all the ma- 
jor alternatives without rejecting 
any. That is the way to get the ca- 
reer service most involved in the 
policy process. I hired someone 
from Capitol Hill recently. He 
ame into one of our first policy 
meetings and he said it was like 
going from Sparta to Athens. It 
was the difference between a Con- 
gressional hearing where they get 
a dictatorial “This is what we are 
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going to do, you guys go out of the 


room and try to do it,” as com- 
pared to a real battling interaction 
that we had for about four and a 
half hours with about 40 people in 
the room. 

That is how this interaction 
should take place. It can only take 
place, of course, if the political ap 
pointee feels that he isn’t intimi 
dated by the process: the political 
side has to take its share of 
knocks, too. I don’t understand 
why a political appointee would be 
frightened to know all the pros 
and cons on taking a step. In my 
opinion, it’s the height of foolish- 
ness. The only way that that can 
be mitigated is to have a high 
yuality of political appointee who 
isn’t threatened by that kind of 
situation; who has knowledge to 
deal in that kind of environment. 
I’m very proud of the quality of 
people we have. If I could offer 
one thought on how there can be 
more career political interaction, 
would suggest trying this broad 
ranging option process, in which 
we seriously look at all alterna 
tives without biasing what the fi 
nal result will be. In my opinion 
it’s the only rational way to arrive 
at a policy decision. And it’s the 
best way to get good, healthy 
communications on questions of 
policy as we politicals try to inter 
pret our mandate from the people. 

The key Is communication. 
However, I think we should not 
overly institutionalize that com- 
munication process. Some of the 
proposals that have been made 
about governmentwide institu- 
tionalization of this communication 
process are feasible, but I think it 
has to be done Department by De 
partment. This has to be flexible 
enough so that the different De- 
partments can handle their 
various problems. OPM can, and 
will, provide some guidance. 

In one institutionalized and 
formalized way, I think we can do 


a lot more. Those of you who have 


heard me before know that I’m a 
Johnny-One-Note: The perform- 


ance appraisal system is the major 


management tool that we have to 


help communicate in a formal way. 


It can’t be done solely that way, 
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and I try to stress the importance 
of the informal method, but com- 
munication can be helped immeas- 
urably through the performance 
appraisal process. It is the most 
important management initiative, 
I think, of the last twenty-five 
years—certainly of any done 
through the Civil Service Reform 
Act. It can increase communica- 
tion and can also help get the job 
done better. We've got a tool that 
can and should work; if there are 
abuses in it, we’ve got checks. We 
have the Merit System Protection 
Board, we have the Office of Spe- 
cial Counsel and we have the 
Agency Compliance and Evalua- 
tion section in OPM. 

We've had political and career 
executives at the Federal Execu- 
tive Institute, trying to get togeth- 
er to understand each other's 
mutual problems. We tried to keep 
a calm mood during the transition 
among those on the political side 
and, as an aside, I would ask a little 
nore patience on the side of career 
executives during this period. You 
have to remember that these peopie 
are starting from zero and trying to 
get up to where you've been for 
twenty years or so. A little more 
understanding of how difficult it is 














to go into a new environment could 
help. 

The basic message I have is that 
this is a process of mutual accom- 
modation. All of us have our own 
perspectives and duties, and a place 
where we come from in this very 
complex process. The only way that 
this crazy system can work well is if 
we have the good will to do it. And 
that’s what I’m sure we are going to 
be able to do. 


want tostart off by sharing with 

you an evolution of perception 
that I’ve gone through in the three 
fairly unique positions that I've held: 
one, as a Civil servant; one on a pro 
fessional staff in the U.S. Senate 
and aiternate.y on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee; and finally , as 
a political appointee. As a civil ser 
vant, I started off as a program 
manager and my view was fairly 
single minded. My task, I felt clear 
ly, Was a very important task: it’s 
appropriate fora program manager 
to feel that way. I felt it was of 
very significant benefit not only to 
my agency but to man, if you will. 
3ut I must confess, on looking 
back, that I really didn’t have much 
to judge by, with respect to the pri- 
ority of the task that I was working 
on, in relation to other tasks, even 
my organization—much less gov- 
ernment-wide. I think I had a some- 
what commonly held view that poli- 
ticlans were very much driven by 
political considerations and constit- 
uent interest; at least they had a 
very healthy bias in that direction. 
I eventually became a member of 
the management staff and I got a 





better perspective of the various 
programs within the entire agency 
that I was working in. And, I gota 
better perception of Congress and 
political appointees. 

First off, I recognized that 
clearly political appointees had 
power. And political appointees 
were responsible for setting policy 
and implementing policy. But I 
also got from that side of the 
viewing glass an appreciation that 
there was difficulty in the inter- 
face between appointees and ca- 
reer civil servants. And I saw in- 
dications of the impact of that 
difficulty—the impact being, for 
the most part, adverse. 

My own view of Congress 
evolvel a little more rapidly. I 
saw that Congress wasn’t always 
driven by simple political priori- 
ties or constituent interest. And, 
particularly in the case of the con- 
gressional committees, they often 
were as interested as I was, as a 
civil servant, in making sure that 
the correct program decisions 
were made. That was a factor in 
my making a decision to move on 
to a staff position in Congress and 
eventually on a committee. 

Congress does have a legiti- 
mate interest in making the right 
decisions. That does not mean that 
there aren’t political considera- 
tions, as there should be on the 
part of a member of a political 
party; and it does not mean that 
they are not sensitive to constitu- 
ent interest, as they must be as 
elected members of that party. 
But it does mean, in my experi- 
ence, that it’s not for the most 
part determinate in significant 
program decisions or policy 
decisions. 

That is not to say that the 
party, especially of the Adminis- 
tration in power, isn’t interested 
in helping the Administration to 
implement the policy. They are. 

The one facet that I brought 
with me that perhaps was most 
beneficial was an appreciation of 
the value of a civil servant’s expe- 
rience and expertise. Having come 
from the civil service, I also rec- 
ognize that they do not always 
have the opportunity to have a 
broader view of issues. Part of my 


responsibility was to gather that 
expertise when a situation dic- 
tated and put it in proper context 
and make a decision. The facts 
were clearly important to gather 
from civil servants, but it was 
equally my responsibility then to 
put them in context. 

My view of political appointees 
also evolved. I saw them even 
more as the principal architects of 
a given Administration’s policy. 
And my view of the problem of an 
interface between the political ap- 
pointee and the career civil serv- 
ant was in fact enhanced. At the 
same time another interface was a 
problem: that is the one between 
Congress and political appointees. 
It may seem ironic to career civil 
servants, but politicians some- 
times have difficulty talking to 
each other and appreciating the 
respective roles of the legislative 
branch and the executive branch. 
In particular, the political appoint- 
ee in a number of instances did not 
appreciate the fact that Congress 
was legitimately interested in 
heiping a given Administration 
implement policy. They were duti- 
fully aware of the fact that when 
an Administration is elected to of- 
fice, it should be given an oppor- 
tunity to implement policy. Con- 
gress, for the most part, is willing 
to support that policy. But they 
also want to have a role in it—just 
as a career civil servant does with 
the political appointee. Congress 
typically is more flexible and more 
moderate, however, in imple- 
menting and final implementation 
of any new policy. 

One thing that has helped me 
is the sensitivity to Congress, in 
the role that they play and how 
they can be of benefit to me in try- 
ing to implement and in fact, for- 
mulate the Administration policy 
in an “advise and consent” role, 
which they clearly and constitu- 
tionally have. At the same time, 
am sensitive to the interface be- 
tween political apppointee and ca- 
reer civil servant. I recognize that 
career civil servants have an “ad- 
vise and consent” role of counsel 
to me as a political appointee espe- 
cially in assessing the impact of 
political decisions and impact of 


Administration policy. I also have 
found that, without exception, the 
career civil servants that I have 
worked with only ask for opportu- 
nity to have that input, to let you 
benefit from their expertise and 
their experience even with respect 
to new and evolving policy. Given 
that opportunity, without excep- 
tion civil servants are willing to 
assist you in implementing the 
policy that is formulated. The key 
is mutual accommodation between 
political appointee and civil serv- 
ant. I have every ground to say 
that that accommodation can be 
successful. 


s the previous two speakers 

have said, I think the key 
to communication is understanding 
the point of view of the other person. 
So I have listed very briefly some 
characteristics of each of those 
groups to present to you. I think 
that if you consider these, wheth- 
er you are a politician, a political 
appointee or a career civil serv- 
ant, it gives you a better under- 
standing of where the other per- 
son is coming from, so you are 
more capable of at least under- 
standing their point of view. 

First, look at tenure. The ten- 

ure for a political appointee is 
quite short; the average in the last 
twenty years has been two years. 
The period for a career civil serv- 
ant is about thirty years. It is not 
unexpected, then, that the politi- 
cal appointee would have a hasty 
agenda because he or she has little 
time to achieve it. Then look at 
the criteria for selection, the rules 
by which people are appointed. In 
the career civil service, albeit 
sometimes flawed, there is a 
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merit-based system and advance- 
ment to the top is usually based on 
demonstrated skills in the area in 
which you are trying to work. The 
criteria for selection for political 
appointees vary: they may involve 
skill, they may involve national 
recognition. But they have one 
thing in common and that is the al- 
legiance to the political party that 
appoints them. In terms of value 
sets, there is a value set within 
the political appointee for change. 
There is within the career civil 
servant who is a part of this sys- 


tem for thirty years a value set for 


stability. Automatically, you have 
differing values in terms of what 
you are going to accomplish. The 
natural loyalty of a political ap- 
pointee is to the Administration 
that appointed him. In some re- 
spects, the political appointee has 
much less freedom, in terms of 
taking action than he or she might 
believe in, than a career civil ser- 
vant. Because one does not public- 
ly espouse policy contrary to the 
Administration very long. Wheth- 
er you are Democrat or Republi- 
can doesn’t matter. The loyalty of 
the career civil servant is to the 
system or the profession of which 
he or she is a part 

The next item I had on my list 
of characteristics was originally 
motivation, but I marked it out, 


because I think that’s quite ambig- 


uous: motivation can be for a vari- 
ety of things, so I substituted in- 
stead the sense of urgency which 
is tied to the feeling of change. 
Urgency, the need to get things 
done, on the part of the political 
appointee, is quite high. On the 
part of career civil servants it is 


moderate to low. At most they are 


moderately motivated to make 
change. As a previous speaker has 
said, the knowledge of the system 
of the political appointee is quite 
low. The knowledge of the system 


of the career civil servant is by ne- 


cessity quite high—or it should 
be 

The final item that I’ve listed 
is risk taking. By nature, the po- 
litical appointee is a high risk 
taker. By the nature of a stable 
system, the career civil servant is 
a low risk taker. 
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(This list of characteristics does 
not solve the problem of the inter- 
face, and it is not exhaustive, and 
I’m sure it is not strange to you.) 
My point, as a career civil servant 
who has worked with many political 
appointees, is that the burden of 
making the system work, coming 
from our value set, lies in our hands 
as professional public employees. It 
does no good to watch the guy who 
has been appointed to drive your 
car drive it over the cliff while you 
are a passenger. And if we don’t 


take the professional time necessary 


to understand, not only our own 
values and point of view, but also 
the reality and the integrity of the 
value set and point of view of the 
political appointee, then we shall 
forever be blaming each other, as 
we ride over the cliff together. 


‘d like to turn to the theme of 


the political transition, because 


I think it is perhaps not only the 
period of greatest risk in communi- 
cations and relationships but it is 
probably alse the most revealing 
time in which to explore these rela- 


tionships; and it’s a time where doing 
something right, or making some bad 


mistakes, you're probably going to 
affect the entire balance of that 


relationship. I have served through 


some very interesting political tran 
sitions. In OMB, where I saw them 
trying to do a very responsible 
handoff from one Administration to 
the next, | was in a Department at 
a time when I was on a political ap- 
pointment, and an Administration 
of the opposite party came in. The 
discomfort index was pretty high! 
Later, I got actively involved in 











this Reagan transition, both on the 
transition team and in a later spe- 
cial assignment, in the White House 
Office of Policy Development. The 
kind of concerns that I’m going to 
present are those of careerists who 
are watching these transitions, try- 
ing to answer several questions. 

1. I think it’s very important to 
try to answer’ What do these new 
people really think? What are they 
after? So that I can try to decide 
how to respond to that concern. 

2. The question is eternal: What 
is going to happen to me personal- 
ly? How am I going to come out of 
this? How do I establish my own re- 
lationships personally, as well as 
professionally, with the new 
leadership? 

3. Am I going to be a player in 
the game? Am I to be consulted? 
Will I havea role, or am I to be ig- 
nored or shunted to the side? 

These questions are burdened 
with a lot of malaise of various 
kinds. There is the natural problem 
of trying to establish a relationship 
between two groups of strangers. 
There is a degree of political suspi- 
cion of the career establishment and 
vice versa. There is the high expec- 
tation that there will be a lot of poli- 
cy change and institutional change 





and there are a lot of fears growing 
from that alone. 

I think the transition time illu- 
minates a lot of these issues. It is a 
period where you can set the tone 
for a whole relationship or the bal- 
ance of an Administration’s term in 
office. I think that the career execu- 
tive should approach each one of 
these transitions with a strategy of 
his own. Don Devine has suggested 
we should recognize that agenda of 
a new Administration are not going 
to be singular and balanced and of 
equal importance. I was going to 
suggest three levels in which to try 
to scrutinize the agenda of the new 
Administration coming in. This is 
somewhat arbitrary but for the pur- 
pose of this discussion, let me talk 
about a priority agenda, a second 
uncertainty agenda, and, thirdly, a 
kind of unformed agenda. 

The priority agenda is what the 
Administration knows with great 
certainty that it wants to do in cer- 
tain areas and has established prior- 
ities that will mark its early days in 
office. The Reagan Administration 
did, in fact, come in with the best 
formed agenda of that kind in re- 
cent memory: very strong, a sense 
of priorities across the whole range 
of government activities. A very 
tight knit, rather intimate group of 
people who were used to working 
together largely in the context of 
the campaign. Contacts of known 
intimate sources, people that they 
could trust, most of whom were 
outside of the executive branch of 
government. And the best advice I 
could give you in context of this pri- 
ority agenda is “Don’t get in the 
way.” As a couple of our speakers 
have suggested, the Administration 
is wont to get out of the blocks very 
quickly. They not only want to pro- 
duce action but to produce it very 
quickly. 

Don’t feel bad if you don’t get 
consulted, because they have de 
rived a lot of the evolution of their 
positions from these outside sources 
that have been more important to 
them than you have been. The most 
positive role that I have seen is to 
do two or three things. You ought 
to give them feed-back in terms of 
whether the policy position is un- 
derstood. Some of these political 


leadership people are amazingly bad 
communicators. They think they 
have said to you what their policies 
are when offen they have not. I 
don’t think we want to be in the po- 
sition of having mere misunder- 
standings appear to be resistance. 

A lot can be done to be factual 
and supportive by supplying infor- 
mation that illuminates the posi- 
tions that the new leadership wants 
to take. This is the time to point out 
pitfalls, even though there may be 
risks in doing so, because I think in 
the long run there are greater risks 
in not doing so. 

What I call the uncertainty 
agenda harks back to what Don 
Devine was saying. The new crowd 
does not necessarily know what it 
wants to do on every one of its in- 
tentions. There are a lot of areas in 
which they want to do something, 
or they know that they’ve got a 
problem, but they are generally un- 
certain as to how to move. They 
tend to react by relying to some de- 
gree again on that external source 
of association; but it is not that ef- 
fective in this arena. They also tend 
to rely on certain basic principles 
which they have established as part 
of their campaign, and use the test 
of those principles to try to deter- 
mine how the policy outcome should 


take place. But there is a growing 
recognition that there are no easy 
answers to some of those problems. 
The career reaction then ought to 
be to view this agenda as an excel- 
lent chance to take a greater initia- 
tive. This is where the real strength 
of the career leadership comes most 
forcefully into play. We’ve got some 
enormously valuable resources to 
bring to this kind of policy formula- 
tion process. We are most capable 
of producing the full panorama or 
advantages and disadvantages to 
alternative policy options. We have 
a knowledge of client base and Hill 
views that is probably superior to 
what the political leadership has. 
We can begin to come on very con- 
structively and establish linkages 
that will show that we are capable 
of contributing to these policy 
debates. 

The third agenda is what I 
called the unformed agenda be- 
cause there is almost always a set of 
problems which the new political 
leadership didn’t know it had or did- 
n’t initially understand. Often the 
hallmark of some of the best Ad- 
ministrations is whether they are 
capable of moving beyond the first 
relatively few high priorities that 
they set for themselves, and accom- 
plish more things in their Adminis- 
tration than they knew they could. 
This also is probably a time of 
greatest advantage for the career 
bureacracy. At the very least, we 
ought to be providing distinct early 
warning on problems that are 
sneaking up on the political leader- 
ship. We can also talk about some of 
the things that are important to us: 
repair and maintenance of the insti- 
tution that we work in and that we 
represent; reform and improvement 
of some of its systems of manage- 
ment that frequently get out of re- 
pair faster than we know how to fix 
them. Many of these items will take 
place, not during the initial big rush 
of an Administration, but perhaps 
in the second and third years, 
where if they are truly successful 
they will begin to look for other 
ways to leave a strong record for 
their Administration. 

I suggest that each one of these 
different kinds of agenda can be 
perceived at the outset of an Ad- 
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ministration and that we as career QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
executives can develop somewhat 

different response patterns, differ- 

ent ways of supporting and 

communicating and, in fact, differ- 

ent ways of creating our own initia- 

tive in what, as other speakers have 

said, is genuinely a joint venture for 

the benefit of the American public. 


A: Bingman: | think that the atti- 
tude of career executives now is 
pretty bad. I think it stems in large 
part from a sense of the deteriora- 
tion of the quality of the executive 
role in the federal establishment. 
I’m trying to say this in a way that 
transcends some of the short term 
issues of RIF’s in the Departments 
or Agencies or disrupting reorgani- 
zations. Watching the course of 
events of the federal government, it 
seems somehow to be getting worse 
instead of better without a clear un- 
derstanding of how the tide can be 
reversed. 

Also we find a lot of increased 
speculation now among people who 
five years ago tended to assume 
that they were going to stay in gov- 
ernment for a long haul, are now in- 
creasingly looking at what options 
that they’ve got outside of the gov- 
ernment. You could say that is ei- 
ther good or bad, depending on how 
you feel about tne dynamics of the 
development of your own career. 
But I think most of us tend to want 
to stay and find out and we draw on 
a sense of high-order professional- 
ism. Where we think that profes- 
sionalism is threatened, I think that 
it substantially reduces our comfort 
in being a federal executive. 


A: Colvard: |'m not sure I can com- 
ment on the attitude within the 
whole federal service, but I don’t 
sense that it’s quite as bad as peo- 
ple say. I think that there’s a high 
disillusionment with the political 
process in the sense of the cut-back 
of the number of people that would 
be eligible for bonuses. I don’t think 
that there is any question that that 
was viewed by the career service as 


a kind of betrayal, a reneging on an 
agreement when we signed up for 
the Senior Executive Service. | 
think that the pay raise last year 
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recaptured a little bit of that, but it 
wasn’t just the money, it was bel- 
lying up to the bar and recognizing 
that you have to pay attention to 
executives if you are going to retain 
them. 

I would suspect for the next 
three years that the attrition rate is 
going to be flat, because the infla- 
tion has dropped off and it’s eco- 
nomically to your advantage to stay 
in now for your high-three. I would 
project if the situation continues at 
the end of that three you are going 
to see a large lemming jump over 
the cliff, for those over fifty-five. 
We have a year and a half to work 
on it. I guess my message would be 
if we don’t like what is going on, as 
professionals we have an opportuni- 
ty to deal with it. I don’t sense that 
it’s that bad. 

I think that the evaluation proc- 
ess interaction is viewed as very 
positive. If those things that we 
commit to are viewed as having 
some credibility in the long haul, I 
think it will stabilize, and we can 
build a sense of professionalism. If 
there is another betrayal, 
or if political expediency is the 
call of the day, then I think that 
credibility will be lost for many 
years to come. I would hate to see 
that because I think that the great 
strength of the country is having a 
stable professional force more or 
less like the military. Their profes- 
sionalism and their stability have 
made the Department of Defense 
have very little problem with tran- 
sitions in administration. If we can 
complement that in the total feder- 
al government or emulate that toa 
degree with highly professional and 
very stable career civil servants, 
then I see great hope. But if we sit 
around and wring our hands, we 
will all go to hell in the same hand 
basket. 


A: Devine: | guess I agree with 
Jim. I don’t see that great dissatis- 
faction at the Executive level. 
There have been some problems. 
You may have read that we were 
going to go forward on the bonus 
thing, that we were going to lift the 
OPM limitation of 20 percent and go 
back to the statutory 25 percent be- 
fore Congress brought the statuto 





ry limitation down to the 20 percent 
level. I think, in looking through 
the study of the senior executives, 
that the real problem is pay. We've 
worked on it and I was very happy 
to see that we did get some success 
with Congress on that last fall. I 
still want to get that raised. After 
all, I’m affected by the pay cap, too! 

If there is a difference between 
career and political executives, it 
revolves around the difference be- 
tween risk taking and change, I 
think. This Administration, even 
more than most, is one that wants 
to make large changes in a relative- 
ly short period of time. A political 
leadership that wants even more 
change than usual is obviously 
going to have a wider problem in 
terms of getting support from a 
service that emphasizes the stabili- 
ty value. I see this as a kind of nat- 
ural process that takes place which 
is probably taking longer because 
our agenda is for more dramatic 
change. 

In terms of the basics, I think 
that the real problem among senior 


executives is that they correctly 
perceive that they are not being 
paid adequately for what they are 
doing. That we are still going to 
work on. 


A: Devine: This is a very, very 
difficult problem and I don’t really 
understand why we can’t place a 
greater percentage of the senior ex- 
ecutives than we do. I don’t find, at 
least voiced, any reluctance on the 
part of the receiving Departments. 
You are correct that, all other 
things being equal, agencies prefer 
to hire people who have been 
trained within their own organiza- 
tion. Part of the problem is looking 
at the kind of positions that are on 
our outplacement list: A good num- 
ber of individuals, although they 
are managers, must have a kind of a 
technical expertise. 

I don’t have any easy answers. 
We put the pressure on the 
agencies, but when it gets down to 
it, it’s a judgment call on their part 
as to whether the person can do the 
job or not. I’m certainly willing to 
listen to possible solutions to the 
problem. 


A: Devine: Don’t you always have 


to do that on a job by job basis? 
You have to identify the job to 
know what to train them for, and 
that’s the problem. You can’t esti- 


mate which one is going to open. 
The problems that we found with 
the general training programs, 
CETA and so forth, is that you’ve 
trained people for jobs that were 
there when you set the program up 
but when the program is over the 
jobs aren’t there any more. It’s a 
very complex and difficult job and 
I’m certainly open to suggestions. 
All that I can say is write us and let 
us know what they are. ® 
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The Fair Labor 


he burgeoning of the twenti- 

eth century brought many 
changes to the American labor force 
— including poverty, unemployment 
and depression. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt told Congress in 
1937, “One third of our population, 
the overwhelming majority of 
which is in agriculture or indus- 
try, is ill-nourished, ill-clad and 
ill-honored.” In 1938, Congress 
enacted the Fair Labor Standards 
Act (FLSA) which extended mini- 
mum wage coverage to men, wom- 
en and children “engaged in com- 
merce.” It was an attempt to 
combat against deplorable work- 
ing conditions such as sweat shops 
and to bolster a failing economy 
while ensuring a “living wage” for 
the working man. 

Forty-two years and several 

amendments later, it is still im- 
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By Lynn I. Alfalla 


portant protective legislation. Its 
1974 amendments (Public Law 
93-259) brought all federal em- 
ployees under the FLSA umbrel- 
la. Although the Department of 
Labor has administered the FLSA 
in the private sector since its in- 
ception, the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Act with respect 
to federal employees fell upon the 
Civil Service Commission, now the 
Office of Personnel Management 
(OPM). 

The key provisions under the 
FLSA include: 
@ a minimum wage rate for all 
hours of work; 


& 


® an overtime rate of pay for ex- 
cessive hours of work; 

® prohibitions against oppressive 
child labor practices, and 

® equal pay for equal work, re- 
gardless of sex. 

At the time the 1974 amend- 
ments were enacted, federal em- 
ployees were already paid at or 
above the minimum wage rate. 
Likewise, as a matter of general 
policy, the federal government 
had complied with the child labor 
and equal pay provisions of the 
Act for some time. In addition, 
most federal employees were al- 
ready entitled to overtime pay for 
hours of work in excess of 8 in a 
day or 40 in a week under title 5, 
United States Code. 

Federal managers and supervi- 
sors should acquaint themselves 
with the FLSA and OPM regula- 





tions and instructions for adminis- 
tration of the Act because it can 
affect what one can ask employees 
to do, when they can do it and for 
what kind of compensation. Know 
who is exempt and who is non- 
exempt and therefore subject to 
the provisions of the Act. Elemen- 
tary as that might appear, it is es- 
sential for your protection as well 
as for that of your employees. 
Keep in mind that the primary 
purpose of the FLSA still is to 
protect employees in nonsuper- 
visory positions from unfair 

wage and hour practices by 
management. 


Exemptions 

Although the Act covers all feder- 
al employees, certain employees 
are exempt from its minimum 
wage and overtime provisions. In 
the federal sector, there are two 
general categories of exemptions: 
(1) employees in executive, admin- 
istrative and professional posi- 
tions; and (2) employees perma- 
nently stationed in a foreign 
country or a territory not within 
the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

An agency is responsible for 
determining the status of its em- 
ployees under the Act. Criteria to 
determine whether a federal em- 
ployee meets the executive ex- 
emption depend primarily on the 
“grade controlling” duty concept. 
Employees whose jobs are super- 
visory and those who are general 
foremen or higher in the Federal 
Wage System are exempt 
executives. 

Administrative and profession- 
al positions are judged with re- 
spect to the responsibility level, 
the amount of education, training 
and knowledge needed for that 
type of position and the independ- 
ent judgment processes involved. 

The foreign exemption appiies 
to federal employees who are per- 
manently stationed in a foreign 
country or a territory not under 
the jurisdiction of the United 
States (geographical exemption). 
It also applies to employees who 
are temporarily stationed in a for- 
eign country for an entire 
workweek. 


Title 5/FLSA Overtime Pay Comparison—Example 1 


GS 4, Step 1—Hourly Basic Rate of Pay $5.52 


Overtime Rate of Pay 


$8.28 


e Employee’s basic 40-hour workweek: Monday through Friday 8:30 a.m. 


to 5:00 p.m. (% hour meal period) 


© Overtime work: Employee performed 8 hours of overtime work on Sat- 


urday—8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 





Hours Worked 


Regular hours 


Overtime hours 


TITLE 5 
(1) Overtime hours—8 hours 
(2) Overtime pay 


$8.28 x 8 hours = $66.24 


Summary: 


@ Employee is paid: 
Basic pay 
Overtime pay 


Hours Worked 

Under the FLSA, the number of 
hours worked is the key figure in 
determining an employee’s entitle 
ment to overtime pay. Basically, 
the hours of work include all actu- 
al time spent performing work for 
“the benefit of an agency and un- 
der the control of an agency.” It 
includes work that is “suffered or 
permitted.” (Work “suffered or 
permitted” emphasizes that the em- 
ployee’s supervisor: 1) must 

have knowledge of the work per- 
formed and 2) must have an oppor- 
tunity to prevent the work being 
done.) It does not include paid 
hours of nonwork—leave (annual 
and sick), holidays, or excused ab- 


Sun Mon Tue Wed Thurs Fri Sat Total 


FLSA 

(1) Hours worked—48 

(2) Computation of hourly “regu- 
lar rate” of pay 


$5.52 x 48 hours = 
$264.96 + 48 = 
(3) Overtime pay 


1 x $5.52 x 8 hours = $ 44.16 
% x $5.52 x 8 hours = 22.08 


$66.24 


e Employee’s entitlement to overtime pay is the same under 
Title 5 and the FLSA. 


$220.80 
66.24 


$287.04 


sences. Under the FLSA, work in 
excess of 40 hours a week is over- 
time work. Entitlement to over- 
time pay does not accrue until the 
employee has actually worked 
more than 40 hours in a week. 
The FLSA “workday” begins 
when an employee commences the 
“principal activity(s)” of his em- 
ployment and ends with the cessa- 
tion of that activity(s). Rest peri- 
ods up to 20 minutes are con- 
sidered as part of the workday. 
However, “bona fide” meal peri- 
ods are excluded from hours of 
work. Supervisors should ensure 
than an employee’s “workday” un- 
der the FLSA is the same as his or 
her regularly scheduled tour of 
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duty under title 5. This can be 
achieved by ensuring that the em- 
ployee does not perform work out- 
side his or her regularly scheduled 
tour of duty unless you intend the 
work to be done and the employee 
is to be paid. 

Time spent in other activities 
such as travel or training outside 
an employee’s regular workday is 
subject to certain conditions. In 
these circumstances, supervisors 
should refer to OPM regulations 
and instructions (See Footnote 1) 
to determine when such activities 
are considered work and how to 
compensate an employee for the 
time spent in such activities. 


Overtime Compensation 
Although the FLSA amendments 
of 1974 did not modify any existing 
laws pertaining to federal employ- 
ees, they do entitle non-exempt 
employees to coverage under two 
laws for overtime pay. A non- 
exempt employee’s overtime work 
will be computed under the FLSA 
and title 5, with the employee en 
titled to whichever affords the 
greater overtime pay benefit. 

Under title 5, an employee is 
entitled to overtime pay computed 
at 1% times his or her “basic rate” 
of pay (See Footnote 2): an em- 
ployee who earns $8.00 an hour 
earns $12.00 an hour for hours in 
excess of 8 in a day or 40 ina 
week. Under the FLSA, an em 
ployee’s overtime pay is computed 
on the basis of the employee’s 
hourly “regular rate” of pay. An 
employee’s hourly “regular rate” 
of pay is not necessarily the same 
as the employee's “basic rate” of 
pay because certain payments 
such as night and Sunday differen 
tials, and environmental differen 
tial—are included in the regular 
rate. Night differential is payable 
for work scheduled between 6 
p.m.—6 a.m. at 10 percent of the 
hourly basic rate of pay. Both Sun 
day and environmental differentials 
are payable at 25 percent. These 
and other similar payments are 
outlined in OPM regulations and i1 
structions. (See Footnote 1) 

Rather simplistically illus 
trated, the employee’s overtime 
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Title 5/FLSA Overtime Pay Comparison—Example 2 


GS 4, Step 1—Hourly Basic Rate of Pay 
Overtime Rate of Pay 


$5.52 

$8.28 

© Employee’s basic 40-hour workweek: Monday through Friday 1:00 p.m. 
to 9:00 p.m. (% hour meal period) 

© Overtime work: Employee performed 8 hours of overtime work on Sat- 
urday—8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Hours Worked Sun Mon Tue Wed Thurs Fri Sat Total 


Hours 
Regular hours 40 
Overtime hours 
Night Pay 


TITLE 5 
(1) Overtime hours—8 hours 
(2) Overtime pay 


FLSA 
(1) Hours worked—48 
(2) Computation of hourly “regu- 
lar rate” of pay 
$8.28 x 8 hours = $66.24 
$5.52 x 48 hours = $264. 
$ .55 x 15 hours = 8. 


Total remuneration = $273.21 
$273.21 + 48 = $ 5.69 


Overtime pay 


1 x $5.52 x 8 hours = 
% x $5.69 x 8 hours = 


$44.16 
22.80 


$66.96 


Summary: @ Employee’s entitlement to overtime pay is greater under 


the FLSA. 
e Employee is paid: 
Basic pay $220.80 
Night pay 8.25 
FLSA Overtime pay 66.96 


$296.01 








Title 5/FLSA Overtime Pay Comparison—Example 3 


GS 12, Step 1—Hourly Basic Rate of Pay $13.58 

Overtime Rate of Pay (GS 10/1) $15.47 
e Employee’s basic 40-hour workweek: Monday through Friday 8:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. (% hour meal period) 
© Overtime work: Employee performed 8 hours of overtime work on Sat- 
urday—8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Hours Worked Sun Mon Tue Wed Thurs Fri Sat Total’ 


Hours 
Regular hours “i ee ee i 
Overtime hours 8 (% 8 


TITLE 5 
(1) Overtime hours-——8 hours 
(2) Overtime pay 


FLSA 
(1) Hours worked—48 
(2) Computation of hourly “regu- 


lar rate” of pay 
$15.47 x 8 hours = $123.76 


$13.58 x 48 hours = $651.84 
$651.84 + 48 = $ 13.58 

(3) Overtime pay 
1 x $13.58 x8 hours= $108.64 
% x $13.58 x8 hours = 54.32 
$162.96 


Summary: @ Employee’s entitlement to overtime pay is greater under 
FLSA. 
© Employee is paid: 


Basic pay $543.20 
FLSA Overtime pay 162.96 
$706.16 












under the FLSA is computed as 
follows: His hourly regular rate of 
pay is computed by dividing total 
allowable items of compensation 
for the week by the total number 
of hours of work. The hourly regu- 
lar rate is then used to compute 
his FLSA overtime entitlement. 
For example, if he works 48 
hours, with differentials such as 
Sunday, night or hazard pay, his 
straight-pay plus differentials for 
the 48 hours would be totaled and 
then divided by 48 to obtain his 
hourly regular rate of pay. He is 
then paid his straight time rate of 
pay and one-half times his regular 
rate of pay for the 8 hours of over- 
time work under the FLSA. (See 
Examples) 

As mentioned above, non- 
exempt employees are covered by 
both FLSA and title 5 and are en- 
titled to whichever affords them 
the greater overtime pay. 


Compensatory Time 
The FLSA provides only for the 
payment of overtime pay for ex- 
cess hours. In contrast, title 5 pro- 
vides overtime pay or, under cer- 
tain conditions, compensatory 
time off as compensation for over- 
time work. OPM guidance under 
FLSA provides for continued use 
of compensatory time off, at an 
employee’s request, under limited 
rules. 

The philosophy underlying the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the con- 
cern with fairness and with ade 
quate compensation for work per- 
formed, exists today as it did when 
the FLSA was passed. OP M’s task 
of administration of the FLSA in 
the federal government is an impor- 
tant one. Federal managers and su- 
pervisors can play their part by un- 
derstanding and complying with the 
provisions of the Act. 


Lynn I. Alfalla is a writer-editor in the 
Office of Public Affairs, OPM 


1) OPM regulations can be found in 5 
CFR, Part 551 and OPM instructions in 
the FPM Letters (551 Series) 

2) For an employee whose pay exceeds 
the pay for GS-10, Step 1, the overtime 
rate is 1% times the rate of pay for GS-10, 
Step 1. 
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PROTECTING PRIVACY: 
MINDING YOUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


By Annette Gaul 








rivacy is a basic human need. 
As sights, sounds, smells and peo- 
ple vie for attention, a point may 
be reached at which “Enough, Al- 
ready!” should be shouted. Espe- 
cially at work, where machines 
click, beep and hum; telephones 
ring constantly; people talk; air 
conditioners rumble; the coffee 
machine gurgles; and doors creak. 
All the activity in the office and 


out of the window; the barrage of 


Unless people suffer phobias on 
the scale of Howard Hughes, they 
probably enjoy a degree of privacy 
for several very practical reasons 
uninterrupted thinking, SeTlLOUs 
concentration or some good old- 
fashioned peace and quiet And, 
unless a person has a job with 
“perks” like a private suite, din 


colors, shapes and sizes; a person’s 
strong perfume; another’s lack of 
deodorant; someone else’s spilled 
lunch; ... these and numerous 
other distractions compete for 
reaction. 


ing room and toilet, the average 
worker is a victim of acoustical, 


visual and thermal assault 


Privacy at Work 

Most workers do not want to be 
distracted by noise or be constant- 
ly in full view of others— 
especially while performing 
demanding work. 

“Privacy has a very useful! 
function,” declare Paul Insell and 
Henry Clay Lindgren in Too Close 
for Comfort: The Psychology of 
Crowdi ng, “a plays a number of 
roles. It allows us to be offstage, 
take off our masks, have a breath- 
er, and be ourselves.” They note 
also that privacy is essential to 
“observe and deal with ourselves 
without distractions of others’ in- 
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put. It is privacy that permits us 
to carry out self-evaluation, a fun- 
damental process in attaining self- 
understanding and self-identity.” 

Employees spend up to one- 
fourth of their week at their jobs. 
Being “on” for over forty hours a 
week without reprieve can be 
draining, affecting an employee’s 
productivity. 

In a 1980 study by researchers 
at the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville, results indicated that 
people valued privacy over acces- 
sibility, preferred enclosed work 
spaces because they allowed more 
time actually spent working rath- 
er than at appearing to be work- 
ing, and disliked working in full 
view of supervisors. It would be 
safe to estimate that no one likes 
to have his boss constantly hov- 
ering over his shoulder or breath- 
ing down his neck. By the same 
token, supervisors should not be 
put in a position where they ap- 
pear to be hovering or eavesdrop- 
ping. 

Privacy is a management prob- 
lem as well as a design problem. 
Supervisors need privacy to coun- 
sel employees, work out discipli- 
nary problems, discuss perform- 
ance appraisals, give individual 
assignments and perform other 
types of management functions. 

Privacy in the office is often 
perceived as a privilege of rank 
and is closely related to space al- 
lotment. In the government, en- 
lightened luminaries who under- 
stood the relationship between 
space, rank and privacy estab- 
lished Federal Property Manage- 
ment Regulations 101—17.304-1 
determining how much space an 
employee should get. A GS-13 
nonsupervisory position, for ex- 
ample, has a space allowance of 


100 sq. ft. Add an additional 50 sq. 


ft. for a supervisor of that rank. 
Supergrades average anywhere 
between 250 to 400 sq. ft. and ex- 
ecutive schedule personnel have 
an allowance of up to 750 sq. ft. 
The Regulations also state that 
“Private offices should be provid- 
ed only when there is demon- 
strated functional need. They 
should only be large enough for 
the occupant to conduct his normal 


business with a reasonable degree 
of dignity.” No examples of “dem- 
onstrated functional need” or defi- 
nitions for “reasonable degree of 
dignity” are provided. 

Privacy as status is an age old 
concept. A person’s apparent level 
of importance in the organization 
correlates to the degree of privacy 
he has. Says Michael Korda, au- 
thor of Success, “The more diffi- 
cult access to the executive is 
made, the more he can carry suc- 
cess with him, like a snail’s shell. 
Nothing is more distressing to 
someone pampered by success 
than being exposed to people igno- 
rant of his status.” Privacy and in- 
accessibility are not, however, 
synonymous. Korda suggests peo- 
ple who perceive it as such may be 
cloaking their insecurity. 

But does privacy matter to the 
rest of us? A 1980 Harris poll of em- 
ployees and executives on factors 
affecting privacy and comfort at 
work revealed that 67% of those re- 
sponding considered “a place to 
work when you need to concentrate 
without distractions” to be very im- 
portant. In the same poll, less than 
1 in 3 respondents thought top ex- 
ecutives were concerned about em- 
ployee privacy. Ironically, 75% of 
polled executives responded they 
were indeed concerned. 

Approximately half of the na- 
tion’s white collar work force, 
including managers, work in an 
open office—a design in which par- 
titions and furniture rather than 
permanent walls are used in estab- 
lishing work stations. The idea was 
first introduced in the 1950's as a 
method to provide improved cost 
and workflow efficiency as well as 
increased flexibility and control. 
Lack of privacy is a major problem 
in open offices if they are designed 
incorrectly— conversations are 
rarely private and many people are 
in constant view of each other. As 
one government manager who 
works in an open office put it, “This 
would be a great setup if we were 
working on a quilt. But we're not. 
It’s a very distracting environ- 
ment.” 

In a 1978 Harris poll, workers 
were asked what they would most 
like to change about their open 
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office work spaces. The two most 
common responses were “More pri- 
vacy, to be separated from others 
or to have my own office” and 
“More personal space, a larger 
space.” Joel Makower, author of Of- 


fice Hazards: How Your Job Can 


Make You Sick, suggests that dis- 
comforts such as a lack of privacy, 
proper lighting and temperature 
control can reduce productivity and 
contribute to workers’ physical and 
psychological stress. He quotes T 
George Harris’ description of an 
open office as being “a sort of men- 
tal nudist camp, where nobody, not 
even executives, has any privacy.” 

Besides the lack of privacy, 
people who work in open offices 
point out the irony of “flexibility.” 
“Flexibility for whom?” questions 
one government employee, “Cer- 
tainly not for us. They move one 
divider or desk and the whole de- 
sign is altered. Flexibility is the 
manager’s: it’s just cheaper to 
move us around into an upheaval 
than it used to be.” 

The intent of open office de- 
signers was admirable. Designing 
mazes of cubicles was a valiant ef- 
fort to upgrade the “cabbage 
patches and bull pens” in which 
hordes of employees were seated 
in one large room. To provide 
workers additional privacy, ceiling 
or chest-high partitions were 
introduced—this way workers 
could expect the Minotaur to ap- 
pear around the partition rather 
than linger in the main doorway. 
What remained ignored, however, 
was a well-known and basic belief 
of behavioral scientists and envi- 
ronmental psychologists that peo- 
ple need and desire privacy and 
control over their personal territo- 
ry. Comments another govern- 
ment worker, “People in my office 
feel that sitting almost on each 
others’ laps is not what was in- 
tended with the concept of 
teamwork.” 

Involving workers in the de- 
sign of their offices may be consid- 
ered a revolutionary idea. Such 
participatory design was, in fact, 
conducted experimentally by the 
General Services Administration 
(GSA) in 1972 for two federal facil- 
ities. At one facility, employees 
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contributed to the design process 
down to choosing their own furni- 
ture. At the other, it was business 
as usual, with the interior design- 
ers making all the decisions. In a 
subsequent survey, the first group 
was more satisfied with their work 
environment. The second facility, 
however, won the architectural 
design awards. Unfortunately, the 
experiment was never repeated 
nor the relative productivity of 
the arrangement measured. 
People who spend eight or 

more hours a day in one setting 
want their own space to 
personalize— da place with proper 
lighting, a comfortable tempera 
ture, a low noise level. Environ- 
mental psychologist Dr. Robert 
Sommer, believing many work 
spaces to be dull and impersonal, 
comments, “I don’t feel it necessa 
ry to ‘prove’ that people in colorful 
offices will type more accurately, 
tay healthier or buy more gov 
ernment bonds than people in drab 
offices. People should have the 
right to attractive and humane 
working conditions This is a 
curious double standard. If an em 
ployee hangs up a poster by his 
desk, he is imposing his values and 
artistic tastes on the other em 
ployees, but if management paints 
all the walls in the building grey 
or institutional green, that is part 
of the natural order. We eventual 
y tune them out and become a 
ienated from the very building in 
which we spend our daylight 
hours.” 
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If these suggestions don’t 
work, try the count-your-blessings 
approach. In a New York based 
health insurer’s offices, employees 
are not allowed wall posters or 
photographs, plants are not 
permitted over a stipulated 
height, and coats may only be 
hung in specific areas. Other cor- 
porations require “regulation” ev- 
erything down to the brand of sta- 
plers employees use and desks 
must be in specific order when em- 
ployees leave at the end of the day 

Let’s face it: Cruising the halls 
or going to the rest room just to 
get away from it all is not the so- 
lution. Make every effort to be as 
comfortable as possible, providing 
the amount of privacy necessary. 
Approach your work environment 
positively; introduce change into 
it; influence it with your personal 
choices. Allow privacy and free- 
dom for refreshing the self for 
tasks by reflecting and doing self- 
evaluations. Determine privacy 
needs and be forthright in meeting 
them; stop waiting for someone 
else to do it. 

If all else fails, work harder to 
get a promotion—one that comes 
with a nice private office. 





IS PUBLISHING 
PERISHING? 


By Efstathia A. Siegel 


At a Cabinet meeting on manage- 
ment initiatives this summer, Agri- 
culture Secretary John Block was 
slightly startled when President 
Reagan commended him on a job 
well done. The cause for praise was 
the elimination of the pamphlet, 
“Creative Bathrooms”, a “how-to” 
formerly put out by the Depart- 
ment. “Creative Bathrooms” was 
precisely the type of publication the 
President believes American tax 
dollars should not be pa\ ing for. 


The elimination of this and thou- 
sands of other government publica- 
tions results from an April 20th, 
1981, Presidential Order that di- 
rected federal Departments and 
agencies to put an end to all waste- 
ful and superfluous publications and 
audiovisual products. 

Targeted for extinction were all 
government magazines, pamphlets 
and audiovisual products whose pri- 
mary function was to promote an 
agency or agency program. The Or- 
der made it clear that taxpayers’ 
dollars should not be spent on 
Madison Avenue type hype. 

Taking action that was covered 
widely by Washington media, the 
President imposed an immediate 
moratorium on the printing, pro- 
duction and procurement of all new 
publications and audiovisuals. At 
the same time, the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget (OMB) in- 
structed agencies to review and jus- 
tify all existing products. 

Robin Raborn, Deputy Press Of- 


ficer at OMB, explains that the pur- 
pose of the moratorium was to offer 
agency management the chance to 
compile and review all continuing 
publications and to reconsider un- 
der the guidelines the necessity of 
new productions. “In no way is the 
Administration trying to control 
content. Editorial decisions should 
be left to individual agencies, not to 
OMB,” she emphasizes. 

During the review, top man- 
agement in each agency checked 
publications and films for content. 
Those not considered essential to 
accomplishing an agency’s mission 
were to be eliminated. Generally, 
all publications and audiovisual 
products had to be justified in 
terms of need, cost, audience, pur- 
pose, etc. Agencies were to con- 
sider switching from color printing 
to black ink only or using cheaper 
quality paper. 

In subsequent guidelines from 
OMB, agencies were instructed to 
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submit lists of all periodicals and 
recurring pamphlets (essentially 
anything printed more than once), 
their costs and other data perti- 
nent to their production, as well 
as plans for control systems based 
on OMB models. A second review 
was undertaken, using OMB ap- 
proved control systems, to justify 
continuing publications and to cut 
costs further. 

By June 1982, all agencies 
were using OMB approved plans 
to manage their publications and 
audiovisual programs. Proposals 
for new publications were “strong- 
ly discouraged.” The repeated 
message from the Administration 
was loud and clear: Cut back and 
save. 


Government’s Obligation 

for Free Information? 

In imposing the moratorium and 
cutbacks, the President emphasized 
the need to stop government’s self 
promotion activities. A basic ques- 
tion remains, however: Does the 
government have a responsibility to 
provide any information to the pub- 
lic free of charge? 

Some argue that taxpayer dol 
lars pay for government research 
and studies and that results of that 
research should be made available 
to the public without charge. 

The U.S. Congress Joint Com 
mittee on Printing, which oversees 
the Government Printing Office 
GPO), takes the position that free 
access to information is a prime re 
sponsibility of government. The Ad 
ministration’s position, according to 
Raborn, is that “information clearly 
dealing with matters of public safe 
ty or health should be provided to 
the public. Decisions beyond that 
have to be made by individual 
agencies.” 

How individual agencies make 
those decisions is not clear. No one 
existing statute mandates govern 
ment’s public information responsi 
bilities, although legislation exists 
that curtails agencies’ self promo- 
tion and lobbying efforts. It cannot 
be disputed, however, that adminis 
tration policy profoundly affects 
agency decisions. And, the Admin- 
istration has made it clear that the 
bottom line is savings. 
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Cutting Back on the “Golden Age” 
The Department of Agriculture has 
made dramatic changes in its publi- 
cations policies. Nelson Fitton, 
spokesman for Agriculture’s Gov- 
ernmental and Public Affairs Office 
and head of its Publications Division 
for over 16 years, sums up the situ- 
ation: “The golden age of govern- 
ment publications is over.” Nearly 
750 titles have been eliminated by 
Agriculture since the moratorium, 
with cost savings of well over $10 
million anticipated through 1983. 

As one of government’s biggest 
publishers, Agriculture helped set 
the trend for all government publi- 
cations management by cutting 
back. “Traditionally, Agriculture’s 
policy has been to provide informa- 
tion to the public at minimal cost to 
the agency,” says Fitton. The 
thinking was that by mailing out 
cheaply produced pamphlets on spe- 
cific subjects, the agency could best 
respond to its public information 
needs. A leaflet is cheaper than in- 
dividual letters. 

Fitton explains, “In 1981, Gov- 
ernmental and Public Affairs re- 
ceived over 350,000 inquiries from 
the public. (Some years there have 
been as many as three quarters of a 
million inquiries). We mainly used 
our inexpensive publications, which 
cost the agency from less than $.01 
to $.13 per copy, to respond to 
many of these inquiries. Since the 
moratorium, this policy has changed 
to greatly restrict distribution.” 

Rob Atkiss, spokesman for the 
Federal Publishers Committee, a 
group that studies publishing issues 
and proposes remedies, asserts that 
too much emphasis on the cost cut- 
ting aspects of the moratorium has 
resulted in the elimination of many 
useful and popular publications. “In 
making large scale and rapid cuts, 
little attention was given to the 
publication’s message or to the rea- 
son for its existence,” Atkiss 
maintains. 

It appears that government’s 
formerly well-fed spring of free in- 
formation is drying up. At Agricul- 
ture, free distribution of all publica- 
tions (except those justified or 
exempted by law or regulation) is 
limited to 1,000 copies. These copies 
are mainly distributed within the 


Department, to libraries and to the 
media. Any requests in excess of 
the 1,000 copy limit will have to be 
paid for, either through user fees or 
through the National Technical In- 
formation Service (NTIS). By 
Spring 1983, even the Consumer In- 
formation Center in Pueblo, Colora- 
do, will start charging $1.00 for any 
order of two or more publications 
(up to 20). 

Just as its free distribution poli- 
cies are changing, so, it seems, are 
government’s information gathering 
policies. The Administration be- 
lieves that private industry and the 
public will pick up the tab for any 
publication they really want. This 
belief not only is consistent with 
prevailing Washington philosophy, 
but also conforms to the Admin- 
istration view that the functions 
government performs should be 
reduced. 

Some would argue, however, 
that although government publica- 
tions on the whole might not have 
been managed well, the functions 
that information gathering and free 
or inexpensive dissemination serve 
are worthwhile and necessary. 
Atkiss, a Printing and Publishing 
Officer at the Department of Health 
and Human Services, argues that 
the public will get short changed if 
basic information services are se- 
verely cut. “There’s no comparison 
between a statistical report and a 
publication advising teenagers how 
to avoid certain diseases,” 
Atkiss. 

Although “publications” are usu- 
ally thought of as pamphlets and 
magazines, cutbacks are also 
occurring in publications like statis- 
tical data. The proposed cuts for fis- 
cal year 1983 are smal! compared 
with those in many other areas (an 
estimated $50.1 million by FY 1983, 
based on figures provided by the 
Congressional Research Service), 
but many believe they would affect 
nearly every major agency and 
could affect how certain statistics 
are used to allocate billions of dol- 
lars in government assistance. 

Critics of the cuts fear that busi- 
nesses, educators, state and local 
governments and even farmers 
would be adversely affected if the 
timeliness, accuracy and availability 
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of many statistics now provided by 
the government are threatened. 
Corporations fear that statistics 
used in making daily business deci- 
sions could be eliminated. Less ac- 
curate or more sketchy data on the 
gross national product, retail sales, 
productivity trends or new housing 
construction could seriously affect 
decision making in business and in 
government. 


Sales, Not “Freebies” 

The current Administration view is 
that in most cases services are bet- 
ter provided by the private sector. 
Or, if people really want a service, 
they will pay for it. 

It is this philosophy that has 
prompted the Government Printing 
Office (GPO) to do an about-face in 
its sales division. In about a year, 
GPO’s documents division drastical- 
ly reduced the number of publica- 
tions offered to the public. By 
reducing the number of titles for 
sale by around 7,000, GPO hopes to 
make money on the remaining bet- 
ter sellers. 

Public Printer Danford L. 
Sawyer, Jr. is concerned that 
GPO’s sales division operate in the 
black. He has created a new mar- 
keting division designed to make 
the public aware of the diverse gov- 
ernment documents for sale. 
Among other techniques, the mar- 
keting campaign will publicize “best 
sellers” in its quarterly New Cata- 
log, will use public service spots on 
radio and T.V. to advertise various 
programs and publications, and 
might, under certain circumstances, 
buy magazine trade ads. 

Some are skeptical that the 
“user fee” philosophy will work. In 
the case of businesses or corpora- 
tions it is likely that they will pur- 
chase the information they need. 
Already a consortium of some 15 
companies has been formed 
(including Sears Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and Time Maga- 
zine) to buy formerly inexpensive, 
specialized data from the Census 
Bureau. Each member of the group 
will prepare its own tabulations and 
market them to other users for sev- 
eral times the price the Census Bu- 
reau used to charge. 

As to the public: serious doubts 


remain that individuals will pay 
substantial prices for what they had 
been receiving without charge. As 
Rob Atkiss notes, “It might be diffi- 
cult to make available, let alone 
sell, a pamphlet describing low in- 
come housing opportunities to those 
who most need it.” 


What Does This 
Mean to Managers? 
Even those critical of the cutbacks 
brought about by the moratorium 
will admit that the area of govern- 
ment publications has been poorly 
managed on the whole. A common 
complaint about agencies’ approach 
to the communications problem has 
been, “When in doubt, let’s put out 
a little brochure.” The “little bro- 
chure” mentality allows for each 
production decision to be made in- 
dependently without consideration 
of the agency’s overall mission. 
The Federal Publishers Commit- 
tee considers this approach central 
to the publications management 
problem. “Publishing decisions 
should be communications deci- 
sions,” says Atkiss. “Too many de 
cisions have been program deci- 
sions, with parochial consider- 
ations only. Little thought has 
been given to a publication’s role 
as it relates to the mission of the 
agency.” 

As a result, some agencies have 
put out unnecessary or duplicative 
publications at high costs and with- 
out reaching targeted audiences. 
Also, prior to the moratorium, most 
agencies did not have accurate fig- 
ures on how many publications they 
produced or what they cost. 

A report issued by OMB in late 
September on agencywide publica- 
tions cutbacks and savings revealed 


that agencies had never developed a 


central inventory of periodicals and 


pamphlets or centralized systems to 


review and approve them. To com- 
ply with the moratorium and the 


OMB guidelines, each agency had to 


inventory its publications and im- 
plement a control plan to review 
and reduce that inventory. 

OMB collected these inventory 
lists, transferred the information to 
a computer file, and returned the 
printouts to the agencies for verifi- 
cation and correction. For most 


agencies, this was the first time 
they had ready access to this data. 

Tom Nebel, publications man- 
agement officer at the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management, believes that 
“responding to OMB’s data and cut- 
back requests and establishing 
OPM’s review board helped us 
track and document our publica- 
tions costs better. We now have a 
tighter and better managed publica- 
tions program.” 


In the long run... 

Some areas of publications manage- 
ment have improved because of the 
OMB directives. Benefits have been 
derived mainly in the areas of cost 
reduction and data management. It 
is anticipated that the government 
will save $20.8 million in FY 1982 
from agency publications termina- 
tions, consolidations and cost reduc- 
tion actions. 

There are other areas, however, 
where publications problems per- 
sist. “The moratorium and cutbacks 
served as a quick fix to save mil- 
lions of dollars,” says Atkiss. “At 
the Federal Publishers Committee 
we are looking at ongoing problems 
like establishing a standard for 
mailing list formats and establishing 
classification standards for publica- 
tions positions where none exist. 
These are areas where savings will 
be felt in the long run.” 

The future of government publi- 
cations is uncertain. The moratori- 
um was the beginning of a trend to 
reduce, justify and limit the 
amounts and free distribution of 
publications put out by govern- 
ment. Although the cutbacks have 
not yet adversely affected publica- 
tions and public affairs positions in 
government, private contractors 
and printers have been hard hit by 
the loss of federal business. GPO 
estimates that, due to its own de 
crease in publications, nearly $24.8 
million less will be paid out to pri- 
vate sector printers in FY 1982 
than was paid out in 1981. 

One thing is certain: managers 
will have to make conscious deci- 
sions about the need, worth, and 
feasibility of producing any publica- 
tion before putting it out. A leaflet 
or brochure will not necessarily 
best get out the word on an agency 
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program or service. Funds for pub- 


lications have dried up. This loss 
forces managers to rethink and 
come up with new ideas to meet 
their communications 
responsibilities. 

Options are being considered by 
the Administration to replace or 
supplement traditional publications 
practices. The President’s Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control has 
interviewed publications officials at 
all levels to identify problems in the 


Infant Care 
Prenatal Care 
Your Child From 1 to 6 


Metric Conversion Card 


(wallet-size card) 
Your Child From 6 to 12 


Rescue Breathing 


(wallet-size card) 


Federal Benefits for Vet 
eraiis and Dependents 


United States Postage 


Stamps 


United States Government 
Manual 


Adult Physical Fitness 


Adolescent in Your Home 
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6.50/100 


5.50/100 


field and to possibly offer recom- 
mendations. Several agencies have 


joined business in sharing costs to 


develop cooperative publications 
like Mail Order Rights (the Federal 
Trade Commission and American 
Express) and Direct Contacts (the 
U.S. Office of Consumer Affairs 
and AT & T). 

Also, OMB is noting with inter- 
est the success of the Consumer In- 
formation Center’s (CIC) coopera- 
tive effort with the Bar Association 


*Sold 
7,465,952 
4.75 914.250 


5.00 8,955,702 


of New York to provide a phone 
system for consumers with pre- 
pared tapes on legal issues. CIC 
found volunteers to man the 
switchboard. 

Who knows? Telephones and vid- 
eo screens may take the place of 
brochures and pamphlets in the 
future. 


Efstathia A. Siegel is a writer editor in the 
Office of Public Affairs, OPM 


Backyard Mechanic, Volume 1 
Backyard Mechanic, Volume 2 


Backyard Mechanic, Volume : 


1.75 Citizens Band Radio Service 


3,349,498 


5.00 3,508,469 


1.75 


2,920,872 


4.25 , (03,082 


Handbook of Mathematical 
Functions 


Part 95, Subpart D 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
4th Edition 


24.00 


How to Identify and Resolve 
Radio-TV Interference 


620,807 


In the Bank ... Or Up the Chimney? 


Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1982-83 


Settlement Costs 


400.006 


Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1981 16.00 


288 059 


12. U.S. Industrial Outlook, 1982 10.00 


*(sales figures as of 10 
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Department or Other Unit 
Agriculture 

Commerce 

Defense 

Energy 

Health and Human Services 
Interior 

Labor 

Treasury 

General Services Administration 
All Other Independent Agencies 


TOTAL GOVERNMENT 


Publications to 


Agency be Terminated 


DOD 212 
HHS 

Agriculture 

Treasury 

Energy 

Labor 

GSA 

Interior 

Commerce 

All Other 


Total Government 


Publications 
with Other 
Savings Actions 


459 


1,892 


1981 
Actual 


1982 
Estimate 


17.6 16.0 


Savings on Cost of 
Publications Publications 
(Millions of $) (Before Savings) 


4.5 


$20.8 $133.3 


1983 
Estimate 


14.0 


Savings as a 
Percent of Cost 


11.1% 
10.57 


19.5 


11.3 
19.3 


15.6% 


*The percentage of savings is overstated since HHS listed savings on some publications where the costs of the publications were not given 
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By William R. Tracey 
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1e that could wait 


summons 


just 


In addition, the results of 
such spur-of-the-moment 
meetings are usually 
unsatisfactory to both par 
The subordinate is 
forced to deal with an issue 
or problem on-the-spot, 
without an opportunity to 
get the background needed 
to deal properly with the 
matter he time required 
to consider alternative a¢ 
tions and their conse 
All too often, tne 
subordinate must return to 
his or her work area 
the facts and develop a re 
ommendation. Another 
meeting with the boss is 
then required—and the 
time of both manager and 


subordinate has beet 
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or t 
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to get 
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Improper Address 
Here the put-down occurs be 
cause the manager addresses 
subordinates by their last 
names. “Jones, please check 
‘or worse, “Hey, you. Get 
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Inaccessibility 

This managerial error is 
exemplified by the manager 
who is invariably “too busy 
to see you right now.” Or 
the manager who, when 
presented with a problem, 
says, “Don’t bother me with 
that now,” or “You’re paid 
to solve problems , not to 
bring them to me.” Not only 
are those tactics put-downs, 
but they also represent fail- 
ure to carry out one of the 
primary managerial func- 
tions—directing, which in- 
volves providing guidance, 
counseling and assistance to 
subordinates. They reflect a 
lack of concern for people, if 
not an outright desire to es 
cape responsibility or in- 
volvement. Sometimes an 
other person, typically an 
issistant or secretary, is re- 
sponsible for the inaccessi- 
bility of the superior 
Whether this stems from a 
mistaken belief that it is his 
or her job to protect the 
boss from time-consuming 
contacts with subordinates 
or from the bald exercise of 
power, is immaterial. Man 
agers must maintain an 
open-door policy with their 
people and ensure that the 
policy is honored by those 
who could subvert it. 


Blame Passing 

“Why didn’t you inform me 
of this before?” “How can 
we explain why we haven't 
been doing what they want 
all along?” “If we do it now, 
I'll look stupid.” Such com- 
ments are symptomatic of 
insecurity or unwillingness 
to assume responsibility. 
But they also tend to de 
mean the subordinate, put 
him on the defensive or give 
her responsibility that 
rightfully belongs to the su- 
perior. The effects of this 
put-down tactic are lack of 
respect for the manager, as 
sumption of responsibilities 
which may be beyond the 
authority or capability of an 
individual, wheel spinning, 
lack of timely response to 
problems or other organiza- 
tional woes. 


Procrastination 

This is a managerial mistake 
which can be fatal to both 
manager and subordinates. 
It is exemplified by the 
manager who says, “I think 
this matter needs further 
study” (not because it does, 
but because the superior is 
reluctant to make a deci- 
sion). Or it occurs when the 
manager has been pre- 
sented with a recommenda- 
tion and says, “Before I de 
cide, I want you to develop 
a complete staff study with 
supporting cost data and a 
complete and detailed plan 
for implementation.” The 
result of procrastination is 
often make-work projects. 
Even more often, the result 
is failure to take action at 
the opportune time. And 
still more often, the conse- 
quence is “decision by de- 
fault”: either someone else 
decides or events preclude 
decision (the decision is 
overtaken by events). 


Asking for Obscure Details 
A favorite put-down tech- 
nique is to ask subordinates 
for nitty-gritty details about 
their work center, work 
process or people. Usually, 
the use of the technique is 
deliberate—to make subor- 
dinates aware of the fact 
that they don’t know every- 
thing about their operation 
(and that the manager is 
more knowledgeable) or to 
make them feel inadequate. 
“How many widgets did you 
produce last month? How 
many were rejects? How 
much rework time was in- 
volved?” Not only does this 
tactic make subordinates 
anxious or cause feelings of 
inadequacy, it also often 
causes creation of unneces- 
sary reports, additional 
paperwork and a host of 
other time-consuming 
actions. 
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Impatience 

The manager who is fre 
quently abrupt, impatient 
or short with subordinates 
demonstrates immaturity 
and a lack of concern for 
people. Such slips in self 
control also have the effect 


of put-downs because they 


say to the subordinate, “M) 


feelings and emotions have 


priority over your problems 


and concerns.” Obviously 
personal crises, temporary 
physical discomfort or il 

ness will inevitably cause 

But if th 
trigger is the pressure of 
+} 


occasional lapses. 


e managerial job, or hal 
it, managers must develop 
the strength of will needed 
to overcome the tendenc y 

vent their feelings on thei: 
subordinates. Good rela 


tionships between the supe 


rior and employees cannot 


be developed or maintained 


in an environment in whi 
feelings and emotior 
> superior take prece 


aence 


| 
siderate and dy sfunctional 


T 


Put-down techniques have 
) place in organizational life 
he y are discourteous, inco! 
hey cause anxiety and re 


e! I among employees 


nore 


And, me important, put 
» some of the most 
causes of poor 
ile, low productivit 
isted time, job dissatisfae 
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idance of put-downs wi 
ilt in positive feeling 
openness, mutual re 
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rmance and i 
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Highlights of 1982 


This year’s battle of the 
budget resulted in the pas- 
sage of the Omnibus Recon 
ciliation Act of 1982, 
including key changes in 
federal retirement law. 
Most of the changes, origi 
nally proposed by OPM, 
were technical or adminis 
trative in nature, designed 
to streamline the adminis 
tration of the Civil Service 
Retirement System. 
Others, hammered out be 
tween House and Senate 
Conferees on the Reconcili- 
ation measure, changed the 
actual level of benefit in- 
creases for federal retirees 
in FY 1983. The most signif- 


icant of these changes is the 


provision of a cost of living 
adjustment (COLA) based 
on 50 percent of the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) 
during the next three years 
for all federal retirees under 
the age of 62. All retirees 62 
or over will receive full cost 
of living adjustments. The 
Conferees added a qualifica 
tion to this limitation by 
providing for additional an 
nual percentage increases in 
COLA based on the differ 
ence between actual and 
projected COLA adjust 
ments based on the CPI 
during the next three years. 
The Omnibus Reconcilia- 
tion Act of 1982 also pro- 
vides for a reduction in civil 
service pay by the dollar 
amount of the military re- 
tirement COLA for military 
retirees in the federal civil- 
ian service. It also man- 
dates a delay of one month 
for payment of civil service 
cost of living adjustments in 
each of the next three 
years. Moreover, under the 


new law, annuities for 
retiring federal employees 
will begin the first day of 
the month after retirement 
rather than the very first 
day after retirement. The 
various changes in the re- 
tirement laws resulted in 
combined savings and new 
government income 
amounting to $317 million 
over three years. Total civil 
service savings, including 
those resulting from 
COLA’s, are projected to be 
$4.1 billion over three 


years. 


The three year Alternative 
Work Schedules experi- 
ment, authorized by Con- 
gress in 1978, was extended 
for three more years on July 
23. The original AWS ex- 
periment, often called the 
“flexitime” program, includ- 
ed 1500 work units and 
325,000 federal employees 
nationwide. The experiment 
allowed federal employees 
to vary their reporting and 
departure times during the 
working day and also 
permitted employees to 
work a 10-hour four day 
workweek. In a preliminary 
report in November 1981, 
and a final report in March 
1982, OPM concluded that 
the AWS experiments were 
generally successful and 
that their proper use could 
result in improvements in 
productivity, cost savings, 
employee morale and great- 
er service to the public. 
The degree of manage- 
ment control emerged as 
the central issue in the 
Spring 1982 legislative ne- 


gotiations and Congression- 
al debate over AWS. In 
February 1982, Rep. 
Geraldine Ferraro (D-NY) 
introduced a bill (HR 5366) 
that would have made the 
experimental program per- 
manent. The Administration 
opposed the Ferraro bill, 
which passed out of the 
House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, because 
it lacked sufficient manage- 
ment controls. HR 5366 was 
defeated. OPM’s own legis- 
lative proposal, S. 2156, 
was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Orrin Hatch (R-UT). 
In arguing for tighter man- 
agement control, the Ad- 
ministration proposed that 
an AWS system be used 
only when it improves pro- 
ductivity or provides great- 
er service to the govern- 
ment without additional 
costs. S. 2156 gave agencies 
the authority to terminate 
immediately flexible or com- 
pressed work schedules that 
did not meet productivity, 
cost or public service crite 
ria. This new management 
authority generated strong 
opposition from segments of 
organized labor, and a long 
series of negotiations and 
revisions in language en- 
sued between OPM and 
Congressional staff, partic 
ularly in the Senate. In 
March, Congress voted to 
extend the experimental 
program until negotiations 
in final language could be 
concluded. In the meantime, 
Senator Ted Stevens 
(R-AK), Chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on 
Post Office, Civil Service 
and General Government, 
attempted to forge a legisla 
tive compromise, repre- 
senting a balance between 
management rights and la 


bor interests. 

The Stevens bill, S. 2240, 
provided for management’s 
unilateral elimination within 
90 days of experimental or 
compressed work schedules 
that increased costs, or re- 
duced productivity or serv- 
ice to the public. It also pro- 
vided for an expeditious 
resolution of labor-man- 
agement disputes on future 
AWS contracts before the 
Federal Services Impasses 
Panel. The final version of 
the bill won widespread 
support from both sides of 
the aisle in the House and 
Senate, as well as from em- 
ployee organizations. 


Of proposed legislation af- 
fecting personnel manage- 
ment, one of the most im- 
portant measures was an 
amendment to the Federal 
Tort Claims Act that would 
insulate federal employees 
from personal liability in 
“constitutional” tort litiga- 
tion. Under the current law, 
federal employees can be 
held personally liable for al- 
leged violations of constitu- 
tional rights of American 
citizens while carrying out 
their official duties in the 
civil service. The Adminis- 
tration has strongly sup- 
ported legislation that 
would waive the “sovereign 
immunity” of the United 
States and make the gov- 
ernment itself, rather than 
the individual employee, the 
object of litigation in consti- 
tutional tort cases. The pro 
posal (S. 1775) was intro- 
duced in the Senate by 
Charles Grassley (R-—Iowa) 
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and a similar proposal was 
authored in the House by 
former Congressman 
George Danielson (D-CA). 

Amending the Federal 
Tort Claims Act in such a 
fashion has generated con- 
siderable controversy. Op- 
ponents argue that, in 
substituting the govern 
ment for the employee as a 
defendent in torts, the gov 
ernment is undermining the 
deterrence that personal 
accountability of federal em 
ployees provides in pro 
tecting citizens’ constitu 
tional rights. Proponents 
argue that it is erroneous to 
charge a federal employee 
who is acting within the 
scope of his employment 
with personal liability when 
he is not, in any sense, 
operating in a personal ca 
pacity. A public official is, 
indeed, a public official and 
not a private agent; and in 
aw, this real and critical 
distinetion should be 
recognized. 

The threat of personal lia 
bility and protracted litiga 
with attendant finan 
cial burdens and damages to 


tion, 


reputation, discourages em 
ployees, particularly super 
visors, from making tough 
decisions, especially in the 
area of personnel adminis 
tration. Suits, even the 
threat of suits, undermine 
employee morale and pro 
ductivity. According to the 
Department of Justice, 
there have been approxi 
mately 10,000 such suits 
since 1971. (Only 13 such 
however, have re- 
sulted in judgments against 
federal employees.) 

In spite of strong and con 
tinuous support from the 
Justice Department, OPM 
and interested employee or 


cases, 
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ganizations, and the efforts 
of Senator Grassley and 
Congressman Sam Hall 
(D-TX), legislation to elimi 
nate personal liability of 
federal employees has been 
stalled in the Judiciary 
Committees of the Senate 
and the House. In light of 
the practical and adminis 
trative difficulties under 
current law, the problem of 
personal liability in consti 
tutional torts is likely to 
emerge as a major federal 
personnel issue in the 98th 
Congress 

Infor mation on le vislation 
of interest to federal mana 
gers is p epared hy Robert 
E. Moffit, Assistant Dire 
tor for Congressional Rela 


. OPM 


frOWS 


Civil Service Benefits 
Changes 


By Efstathia A. Siegel 





Cost of Living Adjustments Cap on Annuities 


(COLAS) 





Rounding Down of 
innuities 





Early Retirements 











Credit for Military Service 





Disability Retirement 





Later Commencement 
Date for Certain Annuities 








Interest Rates, Deposits, 


Refunds and Redeposits __ 








Tax Equity and Fiscal Re- 


sponsibility Act of 1982_ 





Efstathia A Siegel isa writer 
editor in the Office of Public 
Affairs, OPM 
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The Public Employees 
Roundtable, 
chaired by Senior Executive 
Association President G. Jer 


formed to 


an associauon 


peen 


he image of caree? 
vernment employees. At a 
press conference launching 
the Roundtable, 


ts three objectives: 1) 


Shaw cited 

“to im 
prove the Iimaye of yovern 
ment employees in the gov 

ernment employee’s mind; 2) 
to improve the image of gov 

ernment employees with the 
public so that the public un 
contributions 

ing made and; 3) 

if the 


government In accom 


. interests 
federal 
plisnment ol 
named several heroes 

are federal employees U.S 
Envoy Philip Habib, 
Leonard Skutnik III, and 51 


» 52 Iranian hos 


Nereis 
Veciadl 


empnasiz e the cor 


of federal workers 


larpen tne ist 


mind 
Roundtable is com 
17 federal profes 
and manayel groups 
uding: the Senior Execu 
Association, the Ameri 
of Public Admin 
1e Professional 
Association, the 
Federal Managers Associa 
tion, and Federally Em 
p oyed Women, Inc The un 


ions have decided to push 


Soaety 


, 
their own public relations 


campaigns but the Round 


table will be coordinating 
with them to avoid any over- 
laps in advancing the case of 
the federal career govern- 
ment employee. Eventually, 
the Roundtable hopes to ex 
tend its efforts to local and 
state government levels. 
First on their list of activi- 
ties is the introduction of a 
resolution in Congress by 
Senator John Warner and 
Congressman Stan Parris 
designating January 17, 1983 
as Public Employees Appre- 
ciation Day, to coincide with 
the signing of the Pendleton 
Act which created the civil 
service 100 years ago. Sena- 
tors Ted Stevens and Charles 
McC. Mathias; Congressmen 
Steny Hoyer, Vie Fazio, 
Cecil Heftel, Charles 
Pashayan, Michael Barnes, 
Mervyn Dymally and Frank 
Wolf; and Congresswoman 
Barbara Mikulski are sup 
porting the new coalition 
Virginia Congressman Wolf 
related the following: “I think 
things I saw 
Was a column by George Will, 


one of the bes 


where he pointed out the 
danger of criticizing federal 
employees is when you want 
to go and use that govern 


We should 


remember that the subma 


ment to help you 


rine captain who goes to sea 
for six months at a time is a 
The FBI 
agent that we would rely ol 
to help us if our children 
were kidnapped is a federal 


federal employee 


employ ee. The drug enforce 
ment agent who is working to 
Keep arugs out of the schools 
l i federal employee. That 
NIH researcher for cancer Is 
i federal employee and lastly, 
the Secret Service agent who 
stopped the bullet that would 
have killed the President of 
the United States is a federal 
employee.” 


Referring to career gov- 
ernment employees as “the 
last minority,” one bureau- 
crat said, “There is a comic 
strip now about bureaucrats 
and it’s funny. They are lazy 
and they’re stupid and indif- 
ferent to the public interest. 
It’s humorous and so was 
Amos and Andy at one time 
to some people. But we don’t 
tolerate that sort of thing 
anymore—unless it’s directed 
toward the last minority, the 
only people left in this coun- 
try about whom you can 
make scurrilous public state- 
ments that nobody makes ob- 
jections to or raises eyebrows 
over.” 

As one Congressman put 
it, “Once we who are in 
government—the presiden- 
cy, Congress—show respect 
for the federal employee; 
then we might expect the 
American people to do so.” 


LIA 


Women make better mana- 
gers than men, according to 
aptitude tests directed and 
evaluated by the Johnson 
O’Connor Research Founda 
tion. Over a quarter of a mil 
lion men and women were 
tested on twenty-two apti 
tudes ranging from memory 
to manual dexterity to ab- 
stract visualization. In four- 
teen aptitu les, there were 
virtually no differences be- 
Of the re 
maining eight, women scored 
higher than men 

Women were found to ex 
cel in abstract visualization 
(ability to work with theories 
and principles), observation, 


tween the sexes. 


rate of idea-flow, accounting 
aptitude, silograms (ability to 
form association between 
known and unknown words), 
and finger dexterity. Men 
excelled in grip and structur 
al visualization (three dimen 
sional thinking). 

Aptitudes underlying suc 
cessful management—es 
pecially objective personality, 
abstract visualization and 
high English vocabulary— 
are predominant in women. 

“Theoretically, at least, 
there ought to be more wom 
en in management,” states 
Jon J. Durkin, author of The 
Potential of Women Re- 
search Bulletin citing the test 
results. 

A free copy of the Bulletin 
may be obtained by writing 
the Johnson O’Connor Re 
search Foundation, 11 East 
62 Street, Dept. W, New 
York, N.Y. 10021. AG 


In response to employees’ 
complaints that subjective, 
general performance apprais- 
als are incorrect, many 
companies are drafting more 
ol yjectiv e performance re- 
views, according to the 
American Society for Person 
nel Administration. William 
Mercer, Inc. has also found 
that the more objective ap- 
praisal has gained favor due 
to the protection it provides 
from lawsuits. Some notable 
companies leaning toward in 
creasingly objective perform 
ance appraisal include Colt 
Industries, Weyerhaeuser 
and Lockheed Corporation 
(The Wall Street Journal, 
3/2/82) LIA 
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against. And yet, as I have 
tried to suggest, bureaucracy 
has so insinuated itself into 
our lives that many of us are 
“closet” bureaucrats without 
even knowing it. 

If you would like to find 
out whether you're a closet 
bureaucrat, try giving honest 
answers to these questions: 

e Are all the procedures I 
follow necessary? Do they 
move the company toward its 
goals? 

e Are my memos necessary 
and productive? Or are they 
“mattress memos,” designed 
to fall back on? 

e Are my priorities correct? 
Or am I engaging in “busy 
work?” 

@ Do I tolerate bureaucracy 
in my unit? 

The answers, of course, are 
your secret. But look around: 
How many of the managers 
with whom you work could 
pass this test? Remember 
that bureaucrats are made, 
not born. With that in mind, 
look at your organization: Is 
the individual at the top one 
who actively manages or one 
who merely presides? Do 
your colleagues pursue the 
goals of the organiza- 
tion—that is, work to get the 
job done—or do they spend 
the better part of their time 
inventing new forms, refining 
reports and making lists. 

The average bureaucrat in 
any firm is likely to be some- 
one who really does not un- 
derstand the goals and objec- 
tives of the company and how 
his or her individual perform- 
ance can contribute to 
achieving these goals and ob- 
jectives. Enough misdirected 
activity results in a steadily 
growing bureaucratic system 
which slowly strangles pro- 
ductivity, initiative and, 
eventually, income. 


There are a number of de- 
fenses against creeping bu- 
reaucracy. One is to be sure 
all managers and employees 
at every level understand the 
goals and the mission of the 
organization and gear their 
every action to furthering 
those goals and that mission. 

Another, which is essen- 
tially the responsiblity of top 
management, is to create a 
working environment in 
which individuals are amply 
rewarded for achievement 
and initiative. Within this cli- 
mate every employee should 
feel free to contribute ideas 
and have those ideas objec- 
tively listened to if not acted 
upon. 

Bureaucracy is not 
impossible to defeat, it just 
takes constant vigiliance. It 
develops slowly like an in- 
coming tide until, like a tide, 
it engulfs both organizations 
and people. 

Let’s start a new national 
movement to eliminate bu- 
reaucracy. We'd not only be 
helping to improve productiv- 
ity; we'd be helping our own 
organizations and the nation 
as well.” 

Thomas R. Horton, Presi- 
dent, American Management 
Associations. 


At a time when many of us 
question our job security, 
Camden and Associates of 
Hinsdale, Ill. offers tips on 
how to hold on to your job, 
and/or how to be prepared, fi- 
nancially and professionally, 
for when the ax falls. Al- 
though aimed at executive 
types, these tips could apply 
to just about any job. Surviv- 
al tips include: 


© Concentrate on the bottom 
line; determine how to boost 
company revenues or goals. 
@ Evaluate yourself monthly 
to gauge performance. 

@ Watch for danger signs 
within your company or agen- 
cy, such as a wage freeze. 

e Find out how organization- 
al changes will affect your po- 
sition and department. 

e Start economizing—delay 
major purchases and vaca- 
tions; save more of your 
salary. 

@ Develop a job-search strat- 
egy; update your resume. 

@ Only launch a search when 
you're certain to be fired: 
otherwise, it could easily 
backfire. 

@ Start networking; develop 
a list of many people to call 
should the ax fall. 

e Brush up on interviewing 
skills. 

(Industry Week, 4/19/82) 
EAS 


“Training is everything. The 
peach was once a bitter al- 
mond; cauliflower is nothing 
but cabbage with a college 
education.” (Pudd’nhead 
Wilson’s Calendar, Mark 
Twain) 
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Making the Most of Executive 
Development Assignments 


by Frederick S. Ciaccio 


The Right Time. A tim 


Getting Set. A 


Summary. | 
Getting Reads 
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